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AN ESSAY ON FRIENDSHIP. 

3F a man have not a friend he 
may quit the stage," says Bacon, 
in his " Essay on Friendship;" 
and yet how few comparatively have such 
a treasure, or, if they have had it, have 
been able to preserve it through life, 
though there may have been no blame 
to cast on any one for the loss. The 
friendships of boyhood often cease with 
manhood ; and time, circumstances, change 
of position, and mode of life necessarily in- 
terfere with, if they do not altogether 
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destroy, that occasional intercourse without 
which friendship can rarely be said to exist. 
The friendship of boyhood frequently ap- 
proaches more nearly to love, and is pur- 
sued with a passionate fondness which 
youth and beauty often inspire, even where 
no similarity of taste or disposition exists. 
" My school-friendships (writes Byron) 
were with me passions (for I was always 
violent), but I do not know that there is 
one which has endured (to be sure some 
have been cut short by death) till now. 
That with Lord Clare begun one of the 
earliest and lasted longest, being only in- 
terrupted by distance, that I know of. I 
never hear the word ' Clare ' without a beat- 
ing of the heart even now % and I write with 
the feelings of 1803, 4, 5, ad infinitum." 1 

1 u Moore's Life of Byron." Paris edit. 183 1, p. 15. 
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The illustrious author of "Coningsby" 
has truly described the nature and character 
of a school-boy friendship, as every one who 
has experienced such a friendship can well 
testify. He writes thus : " At school friend- 
ship is a passion. It entrances the being ; 
it tears the soul. All loves of after-life can 
never bring its rapture or its wretched- 
ness; no bliss so absorbing, no pangs of 
jealousy or despair so crushing and so 
keen. What tenderness and what devo- 
tion, what illimitable confidence, infinite re- 
velations of inmost thoughts, what ecstatic 
present and romantic future, what bitter 
estrangements and what melting reconcili- 
ations, what scenes of wild recrimination, 
agitating explanations, passionate corre- 
spondence, what insane sensitiveness, and 
what frantic sensibility; what earthquakes 
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of the heart and whirlwinds of the soul, 
are confined in the simple phrase, a school- 
boy's friendship ! 'Tis some indefinite re- 
collection of these mystic passages of their 
young emotion that makes grey-haired 
men mourn over the memory of their 
school-boy days. It is a spell that can soften 
the acerbity of political warfare, and with 
its witchery can call forth a sigh even amid 
the callous bustle of fashionable saloons." 1 
Such a friendship, if it rests on no solid 
foundation, naturally soon passes away, 
and, as years increase, the faculties of the 
mind become strengthened, and the eye 
can no longer overcome the judgment of 
the intellect. On the other hand, the 

1 " Coningsby," vol. i. p. 96, third edition, and see 
the speech of Helena in " Midsummer Night's Dream/' 
act iii. sc. 2. 
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friendship of the boy sometimes continues 
through manhood and through life, and the 
same studies and pursuits keep alive the 
warmth of affection which no rivalry or 
jealousy is able to extinguish. Such in- 
stances are rare indeed, and history offers 
but few examples of a tried and life-long 
friendship which has been preserved amidst 
all the cares and troubles which are caused, 
it may be, by ambition, or more frequently 
by the petty vexations which necessarily 
arise in private intercourse. If such friend- 
ships have been preserved, there has gene- 
rally been more affection on one side than 
on the other, and the one friend has shown 
a spirit of devotion and self-sacrifice which 
may be alien to the nature and character of 
the other* 

Of course it is not likely that history 
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should be able to record many instances of 
friendship. Such examples naturally occur 
only in private life, and are unknown to the 
world. Perhaps the most remarkable in- 
stance on record of friendship is that be- 
tween Jonathan and David. There was 
no doubt everything in the appearance, 
disposition and character of David which 
was calculated to inspire in those who 
knew him the strongest love and affection. 
He was of surpassing beauty, and formed 
for excellence in every intellectual and 
manly pursuit. With a warmth of feeling 
and ardour of soul which genius alone can 
give, it is no wonder he could bind his fol- 
lowers to him with an attachment which 
the head and hand of the warrior alone 
could not have created. But the affection 
of Jonathan for David knew no limits, and 
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he was prepared to sacrifice all his pro- 
spects in life, " friends, fortune, fame itself" 
in the service of his friend. In that beau- 
tiful language which cannot be surpassed, 
" He loved David as his own soul ; his 
love to him was wonderful, passing the 
love of women." 1 Even if Jonathan had 
survived Saul, and the crown had been 
within his grasp, he would no doubt, if 

1 i Sam. xviii. i ; 2 Sam. i. 26. In the same spirit 
is the sentiment of Spenser respecting the power of 
friendship : 
" For naturall affection soon doth cesse, 
And quenched is with Cupid's greater flame, 
But faithfull friendship doth them both suppresse, 
And them with maystring discipline doth tame, 
Through thoughts aspyring to eternal fame, 
For as the soule doth rule the earthly masse, 
And all the service of the body frame, 
. So love of soule doth love of bodie passe, 
No lesse than perfect gold surmounts the meanest 
brasse." The Faerie Queene, book iv. cant. 9. 
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master of his own actions, have willingly 
surrendered it to David, and been content 

« 

to live as a private subject in the full and 
pure enjoyment of a friendship which to 
him was the breath of life. 1 But it was 
probably wisely ordained that he should be 
spared this struggle, and death saved him 
from a conflict in which his tribe and bre- 
thren would have been sure to have in- 
volved him. 

Whatever affection David had for Jona- 
than it was certainly not put to so severe 
a test as that of Jonathan for him was, nor 
did it call for so great a sacrifice. It was 
perhaps fortunate for David that Jonathan, 
the heir of the throne of Saul, left but one 
son, and that son lame on both his feet, an 

1 i Sam. xxiii. 17. 
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infirmity which must have rendered him, 
in the eyes of his nation, unfit to be the 
ruler of a kingdom which required their 
king to be a warrior, and to go forth with 
their armies. 1 Had it been otherwise, and 
had Mephibosheth been equal to the throne, 



1 Agesilaus, the Spartan general, was lame only on 
one foot, and it is stated by Plutarch : rljv rov okeKovs 
vfipuHnv rj re wpa rov tr&paroc dvOovvros cariKpinrre, xat to 
paSiwe tytpetv Kal iXapan ro roiovro, irat£ovra Kal oko- 
irrovra vpiarov iavrov, oh fiixpov l\v iwavdpQwfia rov 
iradovc, dk\a Kal r^v QiXoriplav tK^rjXoTepay IttoUi, irpoc 
fxifitva irovov fxrfik trpd^tv drayopevoyrot ahrov dta rrjv 
Xal\arT)ra. Plutarch, Agesilaus, 2. 

" He was lame of one leg ; but that defect, during his 
youth, was covered by the agreeable turn of the rest of 
his person, and the easy and cheerful manner in which 
he bore it, and his being the first to rally himself upon 
it, always made it the less regarded. Nay, that defect 
made his spirit of enterprise more remarkable ; for he 
never declined on that account any undertaking, how- 
ever difficult or laborious." Langhorne, Plutarch's 
Lives; Agesilaus. 
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some famine, or a similar calamity, would 
most probably have been found a conve- 
nient occasion for cutting off all such 
dangerous competitors as the descendants 
of Saul and his " bloody house" necessarily 
were, and in the true spirit of Eastern des- 
potism, Mephibosheth would most likely 
have shared their fate. 1 The oath that 
David had given to Saul that he would 
not cut off Saul's seed after him, did not 
prevent him from sacrificing even seven 
of Saul's sons, and though it is stated that 
he spared Mephibosheth " because of the 
Lord's oath that was between him and 
Jonathan," 2 yet it is obvious he had nothing 
to fear from Mephibosheth, who from his 
infirmity and natural disposition was unfit 

1 i Sam. xxiv. 21, 22. 2 2 Sam. xxi. 7. 
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to reign, and, like Edgar Atheling, might 
safely be allowed to live. 

When the rebellion of Absalom had been 
extinguished, and David had returned to 
Jerusalem, his conduct towards Mephibo- 
sheth, who came to meet him, has been 
open to much criticism. The narrative, as 
told in the Second Book of Samuel, leaves 

■ 

no doubt of the loyalty of Mephibosheth, 
and that Ziba had treacherously deceived 
him. It is difficult to explain the conduct 
of Ziba. We know nothing of the reasons 
which induced him to act in so base a 
manner, unless it were from a hope to gain, 
as he did, the large possessions which be- 
longed to Mephibosheth. All we know of 
Ziba is that he was of the house and a 
servant of Saul, that he had fifteen sons 
and twenty servants, and that when David 
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came to the throne, he gave to Mephibo- 
sheth all that pertained to Saul and to all 
his house, and that Ziba and his sons and 
his servants were to till the land for Mephi- 
bosheth, and to give him, as their master, 
the fruits thereof. In a revolution such as 
that effected by Absalom, a person in any 
marked position would almost necessarily 
be a partizan on the one side or the other. 
Ziba was indeed a Benjamite, and we find 
him with Shimei (not perhaps the best 
company) and the Benjamites when they 
went down to meet the king on his return. 
All Ziba's sympathies would no doubt be 
with the house of Saul, had there been any 
chance of their recovering the kingdom. As 
it was, Ziba's lot had been cast with David, 
and he might have had, as many had, a 
firm faith in the fortunes of the great king, 
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to say nothing of his own sworn allegiance 
and duty, which, however, could have had 
but little weight with such a man. He had 
nothing to gain by Absalom's success, for 
it was not likely that Absalom, if on the 
throne, would have spared the house of 
Saul, or any whom his father had bound 
by acts of kindness and generosity. The 
only obstacle which could stand in the way 
of Ziba's advancement to wealth and honour 
was Mephibosheth. He therefore hastened, 
to the injury of Mephibosheth, to show a 
zeal for David, and found grace in his 
sight by the timely gift of fruits and wine, 
the produce, no doubt, of the lands of 
Mephibosheth, who was thus treacherously 
sacrificed. David, with a ready belief in 
the statement of Ziba, and thankful for his 
supposed loyalty, gave him at once, and in 
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the gratitude of the moment, all that per- 
tained to Mephibosheth. But on David's 
triumphant return the scene was changed, 
and Mephibosheth, in explanation of his 
own conduct, declared the slander and 
treachery of his servant. The squalid dress 
and appearance of Mephibosheth — the 
gratitude he had long owed to David, and 
touchingly avowed — the very infirmity he 
possessed, which rendered him so unfit to 
reign, strengthened, at all events, the proba- 
bilities of the truth of his story. Still the 
truth of that story depended, no doubt, 
solely on the statement of Ziba on the one 
hand, and that of Mephibosheth on the 
other. David's judgment was sorely tried, 
and he had unfortunately decided the mat- 
ter on the spur of the moment, before he 
had heard both sides. If Ziba was right, 
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Mephibosheth could hardly have been for- 
given, though on that day, when Shimei 
himself had been spared, no harm would 
have befallen him (even if he had not been 
the son of Jonathan), except it were the 
loss of all his property and a confinement for 
life to Jerusalem, where he would have been 
under the special surveillance of the king. 

David either felt himself unable to decide 
the matter, or that he could not altogether 
retract the gift he had made to Ziba. His 
answer is, " Why speakest thou any more 
of thy matters ? I have said, * Thou and 
Ziba divide the land/ " Now, according to 
the narrative, he certainly had said nothing 
of the sort : there had been no suggestion 
that the lands should be divided between 
Ziba and Mephibosheth. What David had 
said to Ziba was, " Thine are all that per- 
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taineth unto Mephibosheth." l Perhaps, how- 
ever, the meaning of the expression, " I 

have said/' is, that " My word has gone 

# 

forth that Ziba should have the land, for, 
however treacherous he was to you, he did 
show loyalty and kindness to me. I cannot 
entirely retract that I have said, but will 
compromise the matter between you." Such 
a decision, and division of the property, the 
subject-matter before him on which his 
judgment was to operate, was certainly not 
so successful, or marked by the wisdom 
which was subsequently displayed on 
another occasion by his son, Solomon, in 
his celebrated judgment. It was not alto- 
gether unlike that of a learned vice-chan- 
cellor, who, when the question before him 

1 2 Sam. xvi. 4. 
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was, whether there had been a legacy given 
by a will of ,£6,000 or of ,£8,000 (the sum 
being written in figures, and the doubt 
being whether the figure was a 6 or an 8), 
conveniently decided that the legacy by the 
will was ,£7,000, and decreed accordingly. 

Certainly Mephibosheth was unfortunate 
— he was unjustly accused of ingratitude 
and treachery, and deprived of half his 
property ; though the warmth of feeling 
and affection so strong in his father for 
David broke forth in him when he ex- 
claimed, " Yea, let him (Ziba) take all, for- 
asmuch as my lord the king is come again 
in peace to his own house." 

The stories of Damon and Phintias, and 
of Pylades and Orestes, belong rather to 
fabulous legend than to real history, but 
the applause which such a tale of friend- 

c 
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ship elicits when exhibited at the theatre, 
adorned, it may be, with all the beauty of 
imagery and poetry, shows how readily 
mankind appreciate those strong feelings 
of affection which can conquer death itself. 
That such friendships in Greece and Rome 
existed with perfect purity of thought, and 
inspired a love of fame and noble actions, 
can hardly be doubted. Woman had not 
then assumed her true position in society 
and in the affections of man, and the form 
that love then so frequently took was in 
friendship, and there aroused, as in its 
highest nature it always must, a desire for 
all that is good and honourable in man. 
It existed, too, with all manly energy and 
courage, which readily answered to the call 
of friendship. 

Such was the friendship between Archi- 
damus, the son of Agesilaus, and Cleony- 
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mus, who is mentioned as at that time, *?a«- 

xtay rt lyjav rnv ocpti ex ttxiSm, x&* &[xa xqcWhttos 

T£ Xfti SvfoXlfJLOOTOlTO; TUV llAtXWV. TOVTOV SI EOUV 

\vtiyyjLvtv * hoylSapos o 9 Ayn<riXolov. It IS added 

that when Archidamus had given, as is 
mentioned in the narrative, a strong proof 
of his affection for Cleonymus, Cleonymus 

said to him, on ph vipm Itt^sX^ HSi ta-fMEv' vj 
S* £7Ti(TTw, ^A^yjixpt, on xat npeTg TniPOMropiQix. 
iTrifxtXtTo'Qoii, oo$ (amtots <ru Itti tyi yfXErioot, <pi\i<x 
auryvytyris. xai oux ^fuVaro, ccXXoc xoti Cfiv 
afrourr iiroiu oca, xaAa \v tyi 2,7rotPTYi } xat iv 
AfuxT^oiC npo tou (3a(r*A£Wf payi pivot <riu Asivuvi 

TO) TTOXifJLOCD^U), 1T0O<nrE<rCOV Wf WTO? TWV WOAiTWk, 6I> 

[jLi<roi; ro7; TroXtpioiq oLw$oivt> xat nviao's ptv sl$ rot 
£<r^ocra 'App^t S&pov, w? J« u7T£(t^£to, ou xaTuo^ui/tk, 
aAAa pocXXop cxoc/a^o'c. 

" Sphodrias had a son named Cleonymus, 

1 Xenophon, "Hellenica," lib. v. c. 4. 
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of an age just beyond boyhood, the most 
handsome and estimable of all of the same 
years, and Archidamus, the son of Agesi- 

laus, loved him Cleonymus said, 

' That you have a regard for me I am 
already aware, and be well assured, Archi- 
damus, that I will study to make it my care 
that you may never be ashamed of your 
friendship for me.' Nor did he fail to keep 
his word, but observed, as long as he lived, 
whatever is honourable at Sparta ; and, as 
he was fighting at Leuctra before the king, 
in company with Deinon, one of the polem- 
archs, he fell first of all the Spartans, and 
met his death in the midst of the enemy. 
His death grieved Archidamus to the ut- 
most, though, as he promised, Cleonymus 
did not disgrace him, but was rather an 
honour to him." 
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The love of country itself could not make 
Achilles forget his personal wrongs, or 
rouse him into action ; but the poet well 
knew that the death of a friend was in 
nature a sufficient cause to produce a sud- 
den and entire revolution in the mind, and 
to call forth, though it might be for the 
purposes of revenge, its latent fire. While 
life exists, the union of two hearts in 
one naturally strengthens the will and 
power of action. It was this passion which 
enabled Harmodiusand Aristogiton success- 
fully to combine against tyranny itself, and 
was deemed so sacred, when exhibited in such 
a cause, by the Athenians, that no one was 
ever afterwards allowed to bear their name. 

" Est hie, est animus lucis contemptor, et istum, 
Qui vit£ bene credat emi, quo tendis, honorem," l 

1 " iEneid," lib. ix. 205. 
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is the language put into the mouth of 
Euryalus, when he is eager to share the 
dangers and glory of his friend's enter- 
prise. 

Virgil, in the feeling which prevailed 
among the ancients as to one at least of 
the ingredients in such a friendship, if not 
as to the foundation of it, paints in his own 
language the beauty of the younger friend. 

" Nisus erat portae custos, acerrimus armis, 
Hyrtacides, comitem JEne& quem miserat Ida 
Venatrix, jaculo celerem levibusque sagittis ; 
Et juxta comes Euryalus, quo pulchrior alter 
Non fuit ^Eneadum, Trojana neque induit arma, 
Ora puer primal signans intonsa juventi. 
His amor unus erat, pariterque in bella ruebant." x 

1 " iEneid," lib. ix. 176. 

" Nigh, where the foes their utmost guards advance, 

To watch the gate was warlike Nisus* chance. 

His father, Hyrtacus, of noble blood, 

His mother was a huntress of the wood, 
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In this respect, as in so many others, he 
has been imitated by Ariosto, who, in his 
beautiful episode of Cloridan and Medoro, 
makes Medoro of surpassing beauty. 

" Cloridan, cacciator tutta sua vita, 
Di robusta persona era et isnella, 
Medoro avea la guancia colorita, 
£ bianca e grata nella eta novella ; 
£ fra la gente a quella impresa uscita 
Non era faccia pill gioconda e bella : 
Occhi avea neri, e chioma crespa d* oro : 
Angel parea di quei del sommo coro." ! 

And sent him to the wars. Well could he bear 
His lance in fight, and dart the flying spear, 
But better skilled unerring shafts to send. 
Beside him Istood Euryalus, his friend. 
Euryalus, than whom the Trojan host 
No fairer face or sweeter air could boast ; 
Scarce had the down to shade his cheeks begun. 
One was their care, and their delight was one ; 
One common hazard in the war they shared, 
And now were both by choice upon the guard." 

t Dryden, Alu. ix. 

1 Ariosto, canto xviii. st. 166. 
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Nothing could exceed the keen percep- 
tion of the beauty of form which prevailed 
in the minds of the Greeks and Romans, 
but especially of the Greeks. It shows 
itself in all their authors, and, indeed, Plato 
in the " Charmides" makes Socrates so over- 
come with the sight of a beautiful youth 
that the powers of his mind were for the 
moment weakened, being quite unable to 
preserve his self-command ; and it was only 
after some little time and conversation that 
he recovered himself, or as he is made 
happily to express himself, KvttyyrvfoifJM 1 
(the vital heat returned to me). 

1 Plato, " Charmides," 5. Thomson well describes 
the prostration of the intellect under an overpowering 
sense of love and beauty : 

" For 'tis too late 

When on his heart the torrent softness pours ; 

Then wisdom prostrate lies, and fading fame 
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It is observable that in the New Testa- 
ment friendship is never mentioned in the 
sense in which that word is ordinarily used 
as existing between individuals. The 
friendship of the world is denounced, and 
all who are bound by the same ties of 
religion, and live in fellowship with one 
another, are spoken of as friends. The 
affections which love or duty can inspire, 
are extended to all mankind, and a general 
feeling of philanthropy is encouraged and 
enjoined. It is this feeling, which is 
named charity, that awakens all the latent 
energies of love, and calls forth the noblest 
sacrifice in its service. " Greater love hath 



Dissolves in air away ; while the fond soul, 
Wrapt in gay visions of unreal bliss, 
Still paints the illusive form," &c. 

Thomson's Seasons, " Spring," v. 960, &c. 
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no man than this, that a man lay down his 
life for his friends." l But this enlarged feel- 
ing of charity is attainable by few, and, if 
attained, is by no means incompatible with 
that which "inter paucos aut inter duos 
jungeretur." 

" Oh ! tell me I yet have a friend 
Though a friend I am never to see," 2 

is really the language which, whatever may 
be the strength of faith or charity in man, 
describes the want and yearning of the 
human heart. This is the recompense for 
which, however distinguished by his bounty 
and the nobleness of his actions, everyone 
hopes, and which is his great reward. 

" He gave to misery all he had, a tear, 
He gain'd from Heaven ('twas all he wish'd) a friend." 3 

1 St. John xv. 13. 

2 Cowper's " Alexander Selkirk." 

3 Gray's " Elegy written in a Country Churchyard." 
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To take friendship out of the world is, 
as has been said, " solem e mundo tollere," 
the want of which nothing can supply, and 
to reduce it to a state in which it would be 
fitter for the brute creation than for man. 

But how are friendships formed, and is 
any choice really exercised in the formation 
of them ? Are they not the result of the 
sympathy arising from a similarity of tastes, 
feelings, and, it may be, also of pursuits, 
which accident, and not design, has created ? 
The growth of them may be as impercep- 
tible as the origin, though in the friend- 
ships of which I have before spoken, where 
beauty has given rise to it, the formation of 
the friendship may have been sudden, and 
at first sight. 

" Who ever loved, that loved not at first sight ? " x 
1 " As You Like It," act iii. sc. 5. 
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is perhaps as true of such a friendship, as 
of love, of which marriage may be the 
result That this is true of love between 
the sexes can hardly be denied, and many 
writers have testified to the truth of it 

" Que ceux qui nient la sympathie des 
dmes expliquent, s'ils peuvent, comment 
de la premiere entrevue, du premier mot, 
du premier regard, Madame de Warens 
m'inspira non-seulement le plus vif attache- 
ment mais une confiance parfaite, et qui 
ne s'est jamais dementie." 1 

" On a souvent dans le coeur je ne sais 
quelle image inn6e, de ce quon aime, qui 
pourrait persuader quon reconnalt Tobjet 
que Ton voit pour la premiere fois." * 

" L'amour n'est pas toujours l'effet des 



1 Rousseau, " Les Confessions," part i. liv. 1 1. 

2 Mad. de Stael, " Corinne," liv. ii. c. 4. 
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empressemens ni du m^rite connu. Hdlas, 
ajouta-t-elle, une personne que nous ne 
connaissons point, nous enchante souvent 
des la premiere vue." 1 

It is certainly said of Jonathan, that 
" when David had made an end of speak- 
ing unto Saul, the soul of Jonathan was 
knit with the soul of David, and Jonathan 
loved him as his own soul" (1 Sam. xviii. 1). 
Now it does not appear that Jonathan had 
ever seen David before the slaughter of 
the Philistine. The statement in the pre- 
vious chapter (1 Sam. xvi.) that David 
had become the armour-bearer of Saul, and 
had played on the harp before him, and 
that this had happened before his victory 
over the Philistine, as the order of the nar- 

1 " Gil Bias," liv. iv. c. 10. 
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rative would lead us to believe, must be a 
mistake. It is impossible that Saul could, 
after he had known David well, and " loved 
him greatly" (i Sam. xvi. 21), have sub- 
sequently asked Abner to tell him whose 
son David was, and moreover have put the 
same question to David himself, when, 
according to the history, Saul knew all this, 
and everything about David, long before. 

The two accounts of the first meeting 
of Saul and David, as told respectively in 
1 Sam. xvi. xvii. are quite irreconcileable 
with one another, for if, as has been already 
said, David had played on the harp before 
Saul, and Saul's evil spirit had in conse- 
quence departed from him, and this had 
happened before the fight with the Philis- 
tine, then of course Saul must have known 
David well before the contest with the 
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giant. And yet the circumstance of David's 
playing on the harp before Saul could not 
possibly have happened after the victory 
over the Philistine, for not only is David 
mentioned as a person totally unknown to 
Saul at the time, when he is asking for 
someone who was a cunning player on 
the harp, but Saul sent messengers to 
Jesse, and said, " Send me David, thy son, 
who is with the sheep." And he after- 
wards sent again to Jesse, saying, " Let 
David, I pray thee, stand before me, for he 
hath found favour in my sight;" while it is 
also stated that, after the victory over the 
Philistine, " Saul took David that day, and 
would let him go no more home to his 
fathers house, but set him over the men of 
war, and he was accepted in the sight of 
all the people, and also in the sight of 
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Saul's servants" (i Sam. xviii. 2). Besides, 
the fame acquired by such a victory must 
have made David known to everyone in 
the land, and he could not have been men- 
tioned as an unknown person in answer to 
Saul's inquiries for a musician. The affec- 
tion, therefore, of Jonathan for David was 
probably as sudden as it was lasting. l 
But friendships of this kind can hardly 

1 This question has been discussed by Bishop Horsley 
in his " Biblical Criticism on Samuel " (vol. i. p. 330, 
&c.) ; but, notwithstanding what has been written on 
the subject, or the madness of Saul, which might ac- 
count for some things that would otherwise be unintel- 
ligible, I do not think any satisfactory explanation 
whatever has been given of the inconsistencies which 
exist in the narrative in Samuel. It is of course pos- 
sible to adopt the usual mode of getting rid of diffi- 
culties of this description, viz. by suggesting that the 
passages which cannot be explained are interpolations, 
and certainly the Vatican copy of the Septuagint 
is different from the one in use in England ; but I 
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be said now-a-days to exist, or, if they do 
exist, rarely continue beyond the early days 
of youth. The true and lasting friendship 
must depend, not only on the affections 
but the judgment, in which the beauty of 
the mind and heart, and not of the face, 
can alone have its part. It is true, indeed, 
that suavitas morum et modestia must, 
whether in youth or age, have its influence 
in the promotion of friendship, and be ever 
felt in social intercourse through every 
stage of life. 

Though the formation of many friend- 
ships may be accidental, and almost im- 
perceptible, yet caution may well be exer- 
cised in checking the growth of such as 



am afraid even the Vatican copy is not free from the 
difficulties which have been noticed above. 

D 
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can rest on no sure foundation, and may 
end only in disappointment and wretched- 
ness. " Make no friendship with an angry 
man," 1 or with one who is, in any other 
sense, "passion's slave." 2 If the fury of 
an angry man is in prospect to be avoided, 
though it would seem not from any fear of 
his fury being directed against yourself, 
but lest you should " learn his ways," and 
imitate him, so it may be a man, who is 
sarcastic and given to repartee, should also 
be avoided, as being rarely capable of warm 
friendship. The fear in this case would 
not be lest you should learn his ways, or 
acquire his power, which many possibly 
might envy as a formidable weapon of 
attack or defence, and in that view consider 

1 Proverbs xxii. 24. 2 " Hamlet," act iii. sc. 2. 
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his friendship desirable, but lest he should 
at times readily make you his victim, when 
the temptation was strong upon him. 

" A man renowned for repartee 
Will seldom scruple to make free 

With friendship's finest feeling ; 
Will thrust a dagger at your breast, 
And say he wounded you in jest, 

By way of balm for healing. " l 

To refuse to make a joke at the expense 
of your friend is no doubt difficult, and 
more so in public life and in the heat of 
debate ; and it may be questioned if rivalry 
in the same line of study, or in the same 
part of a profession, where personal con- 
test is unavoidable and frequent, ever ex- 
isted with real and constant friendship. 
Such contests are calculated to break the 

1 Cowper, "Friendship." 
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tie of relationship, and even ofl friendship 
itself, supposing it to have once existed. 
Under the friendly exterior, which may be 
shown among rivals, there often lurks the 
most deadly hostility, which rankles and 
breaks forth over the grave itself. Who 
could have, imagined, had not his own 
words testified to it, the existence of such 
a low and unworthy spirit as that which 
has been exhibited by the late Lord Camp- 
bell in his lives of Lord Lyndhurst and 
Lord Brougham ? His conscious jealousy 
of their superior powers, and the absence 
of all high and honourable feeling in him- 
self, have made him by his own suicidal 
act proclaim the viciousness of his cha- 
racter to the world. And yet he lived, 
apparently at least, on terms of friendly 
intimacy with the objects of his calumnies, 
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and partook of their hospitality, which he 
took care to repay with the treachery of an 
assassin, and when he knew their voices 
would be silenced for ever, and could no 
longer be raised in self-defence. 1 

It may be that not many natures are 
capable of real and lasting friendship, 
though everyone may feel the want of it, 
and it is only the "pauci quos cequus amavit 
Jupiter" who can form and preserve it 
through the term allotted to life. For, 
even when formed, how many accidents 
and unforeseen events may occur, though 
with the best of men, to weaken and dis- 



1 Lord Campbell died in June, 1861, Lord Lyndhurst 
in October, 1863, and Lord Brougham in May, 1868. 
The lives of Lord Lyndhurst and Lord Brougham were 
not published till December 1868, or the early part of 
the year 1869, after the death of Lord Brougham. 
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solve it. An angry word, misconduct in 
life, which must destroy the respect for the 
character and worth of any one, the only 
true foundation of friendship, a total sepa- 
ration from companionship and the objects 
of common interest, all must, or at all 
events may, tend to break the tie which 
had bound two friends together in affec- 
tion. Even an unjust accusation, if in- 
cautiously received, might poison the mind, 
lead to angry recrimination and insult, and 
thus inflict a wound which no time would 
ever be able to heal. 

" Alas ! They had been friends in youth ; 
But whispering tongues can poison truth, 
And constancy lives in realms above, 
And life is thorny, and youth is vain, 
And to be wroth with one we love 
Doth work like madness in the brain. 
And thus it chanced, as I divine, 
With Roland and Sir Leoline. 
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Each spake words of high disdain 

And insult to his heart's best brother, 

They parted — ne'er to meet again ! 

But never either found another 

To free the hollow heart from paining — 

They stood aloof, the scars remaining, 

like cliffs, which had been rent asunder \ 

A dreary sea now flows between, 

But neither heat, nor frost, nor thunder, 

Shall wholly do away, I ween, 

The marks of that which once hath been." x 

No man can be a true friend who can 
incline his ear to hear his friend accused of 
anything by another, or who could allow 
such an accusation to be made to him with 
impunity. He should never believe any 
tale a without making it at once known to 
the friend it affects. He should more- 
over, if known to him, readily overlook the 
infirmities of a friend, if there is nothing 

1 Coleridge, " Christabel. ,, 2 Ecclesiasticus xix. 
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dishonourable or criminal in them; for 
where can one be found to whom no infir- 
mity can be imputed ? 

It is perhaps from a sense of the infirmi- 
ties, of which a man may be conscious in 
himself, and which from peculiar sensitive- 
ness he may also be ready to perceive in 
another, that with such characters friend- 
ships have usually been strongest, when 
they have not been exposed to the touch- 
stone of familiar intercourse. It is said 
that on this ground Petrarch purposely ab- 
stained from a too frequent intercourse with 
his nearest friends, and Byron, in one of his 
letters, writes — " My sister is in town, which 
is a great comfort, for never having been 
much together we are naturally more at- 
tached to each other." * And perhaps with 

1 Moore's " Life of Byron," p. 202, &c. Galignani 
edition, 1831. 
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all characters friendship is " recommended 
by intervals of absence," 1 for while the 
imagination is thus left to paint the object 
of attachment, and perhaps to exaggerate 
the want of it, the feelings may thus become 
warmer and the affections be strengthened, 
when there is nothing to disturb or to chill 
them. 

If so few natures are capable of friend- 
ship, if so many accidents may occur to 
interrupt or to destroy it, on what principle 
can one of a true and lasting nature be 
formed ? It is clear that it can only exist 
among the good and those endowed with 
moral courage, and can only be sup- 
ported by the highest principles of honour 
and virtue, for no coward or dishonourable 
man can be capable of friendship. If any 

1 "The Spectator," No. 626. 
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interested or lower motive contributes to 
the formation of it, it cannot last. A cer- 
tain agreement in many views and tastes, 
and perhaps a difference in others, where 
rivalry might exist, often awaken that 
kindred feeling which creates a friendship. 
Dr. Johnson says 1 — " It was once confessed 
to me by a painter, that no professor of his 
art ever loved another." This cannot 
always be said of those who are competi- 
tors in the same pursuits or professions, 
though, no doubt, as has been remarked 
above, where rivalry is constantly provoked 
by personal conflict, especially in public life, 
friendship rarely exists. There have, how- 
ever, been many who have lived in intimacy 
and sincere friendship with those who have 
followed the same pursuits as themselves. 

1 " The Rambler," No. 64. 
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Pliny writes to Tacitus — " O jucundas, O 
pulchras vices, quam me delectat, quod si qua 
posteris cura nostri, usquequaque narrabitur, 
qui concordiA, simplicitate, fide vixerimus. 
Erit rarum et insigne, duos homines, aetate 
propemodum aequales, nonnullius in Uteris 
nominis (cogor enim de te quoque parcius 
dicere, quia de me simul dico) alterum 
alterius studia fovisse ; " and then at the 
end of the letter he adds, " Quo omnia hue 
spectant, ut invicem ardentius diligamus, 
cum tot vinculis nos studia, mores, fama, 
suprema denique hominum judicia constrin- 
gant " (Pliny, Epist. lib. vii. # ep. 20). 
Carlyle, too, in his life of Schiller says — 
**A strict similarity of character is not 
necessary, or perhaps very favourable to 
friendship. To render it complete, each 
party must, no doubt, be competent to 
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understand the other; but must be pos- 
sessed of dispositions kindred in their great 
lineaments ; but the pleasure of comparing 
our ideas and emotions is heightened, when 
there is ' likeness in unlikeness.' The same 
sentiments, different opinions, Rousseau con- 
ceives to be the best material of friendship, 
reciprocity of kind words and actions " is 
more effectual than all. Luther loved 
Melanchthon ; Johnson was not more the 
friend of Edmund Burke than of poor old 
Dr. Levitt. Goethe and Schiller met 
again, as they ultimately came to live 
together, and to see each other oftener, 
they liked each other better, they became 
associates, friends, and the harmony of their 
intercourse, strengthened by many subse- 
quent communities of objects, was never 
interrupted till death put an end to it." 
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And in another passage Carlyle remarks — 
"For a man of high qualities it is rare to 
find a meet companion ; painful and injuri- 
ous to want one. Solitude exasperates or 
deadens the heart, perverts or enervates the 
faculties ; association with inferiors leads to 
dogmatism in thought, and self-will even in 
affections. Rousseau never should have 
lived in the Val de Montmorenci ; it had 
been good for Warburton that Hurd had 
not existed, for Johnson never to have 
known Boswell or Davies. From such 
evils Schiller and Goethe were delivered : 
their intimacy seems to have been equally 
frank and cordial ; from the contrasts and 
endowments of their minds, it must have 
had peculiar charms." 1 

1 " Life of Schiller," part ii. and part iii. 
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It has been said that " it is generally re- 
quisite there should be in friendship an uni- 
formity of opinion, at least of those active 
and conspicuous principles which discrimi- 
nate parties in government and sects in 
religion, and which every day operate more 
or less on the common business of life." * 
" Idem velle, atque idem nolle, ea demum 
firma amicitia est " 3 was the sentiment ex- 
pressed by Catiline in his speech to his 
fellow-conspirators, and may perhaps be 
generally true where political or religious 
subjects are concerned. 

An union of two hearts, while it satisfies 
the affections and fills the void so often felt, 
necessarily also strengthens the judgment 
and power of action. To unburden the 

1 " The Rambler," No. 64. 

2 Sallust, " Bellum Catilinarium," xx. 
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heart of its sorrows, and so alleviate them ; 
to share its joys, and so increase them, — 
these are the known and acknowledged 
benefits of friendship. To ask and to ob- 
tain counsel of another whom you can trust, 
and who is as a second self, is also the 
known and acknowledged benefit to the 
understanding, which friendship alone can 
offer. It is obvious that such benefits can 
only be obtained where real goodness and 
virtue exist, and whether friendship is the 
result of choice of accident, it can rest and 
flourish on no other foundation. If indeed 
it were built on any other foundation, how 
could it be expected to stand the test of 
adversity and remain unshaken ? 

" Alcun non pub saper da chi sia amato 
Quando felice in su la ruota siede ; 
Perb c* ha i veri e i finti amici a lato, 
Che mostran tutti una medesima fede. 
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Se poi si cangia in tristo il Eeto stato, 
Volta la turba adulatrice il piede, 
E quel che di cor ama, riman forte, 
Et ama il suo signer dopo la morte." 1 

Marriage must, and in some degree 
should, interfere with friendship, and can 
generally supply to the affections, and even 
understanding, far more than friendship 
can offer. It does not of course necessarily 
preclude the formation or continuance of 
friendship, though, according to Bacon, 3 un- 
married men are the best friends, and 
friendship must, after marriage, have a 
somewhat precarious existence. If both 
friends marry, the wives may not agree 
together, or, if only one marry, the wife, 
from a variety of causes, may not always 
wish to promote the intimacy, which for- 
merly existed between the husband and his 

1 Ariosto, "Orlando Furioso," cant. xix. st. i. 
* Bacon's Essay " Of Marriage and Single Life." 
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friend, and affections thus opposed may be- 
come weakened and alienated. Marriage, 
however, is the only form of relationship 
which can interfere with friendship or 
supply its place; and even there, however 
great may of course be the union of interest 
and affection, the very difference of sex, 
position, and occupations in life may affect 
the judgment, and the counsel of love alone 
may not always be the best for every emer- 
gency that may arise. 

Friendship between brothers may un- 
fortunately be said rarely to exist, and if 
they are not friends, the feeling between 
them is often of a very different and oppo- 
site character. " Better is a neighbour that 
is near than a brother that is far off ; " l 

1 Proverbs xxvii. 10. 
E 
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and if the feeling is of that opposite cha- 
racter, the farther the brother is off the 
better. The accidental fact that they have 
sprung from the same parents does not 
necessarily form a bond of union between 
them if there is a wide difference in disposi- 
tion, feeling, tastes, and character, and every 
thing which tends to the formation of friend- 
ship. " There is a friend that sticketh closer 
than a brother," l and in a deeper and more 
impassioned spirit Tennyson writes — 

" My Arthur, whom I shall not see, 
Till all my widowed race be run, 
Dear as the mother to the son, 

More than my brothers are to me." 2 

Though a man may love his brother much, 
he may love his friend more, who, from his 
nature and disposition, may be better able 

1 Proverbs xviiL 24. 2 " In Memoriam, w ix. 
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to fill the void of which the heart may be 
sadly conscious, and anxious for the relief 
which friendship can so well supply. 

The very relationship between brothers 
often begets jealousies, which a disparity 
in fortune or success in life may go far to 
strengthen. "Our own friend and our 
father's friend " we are enjoined not to for- 
sake ; 1 and we are also naturally enjoined 
to love our brother 3 (in whatever sense 
that word may be used), and to forgive him 
however often he may sin against us ; 8 it 
being certainly assumed in the question 
that was asked that the occasion for such 
forgiveness might frequently arise. 

The instances given of brothers in Scrip- 

1 Proverbs xxvii. 10. 

2 1 St. John iL 10, 11 ; iil 10; iv. 21. 

3 St Matthew xviii. 21. 
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ture (meaning those sprung from the same 
parents) are not favourable to the notion of 
friendship between them. In the first 
brotherhood that ever existed in the world, 
as if to show how frail and uncertain that 
relationship was, even a difference of occupa- 
tion did not save Abel from the fate that 
awaited him at the hands of his brother. 
Not to mention the sale of Joseph by his 
brethren, David had, it is obvious, no reason 
to have much affection for his brothers, 1 
and the strong and warm attachments of 
which he was so eminently capable, were not 
at all events exhibited in that direction. 
When it is said, " How good and how plea- 
sant it is for brethren to dwell together in 
unity/' 8 it is evident that the Psalmist is 

1 i Sam. xvii. 28, &c. 2 Psalm cxxxiii. 1. 
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not speaking of brothers in the sense of 
brothers coming from the same parents, 
but of those who are united together in one 
common bond of society and fellowship, 
such as religion or country might effect. 1 
If indeed he were speaking of brothers in 
the sense in which that word is naturally 
used, he might have considered it a pecu- 
liarly good and pleasant thing to see them 
dwell together in unity, from the rareness 
of the opportunity which exists of doing so. 
The odium fraternum is indeed proverbial, 
not indeed to be surpassed or even equalled, 
except under the inspiration of religious 
animosity. Even where there are no such 

1 The Hebrew word for " brother " is used in various 
senses in the Old Testament, and the word a&A^oc 
has a similar range of meaning in the New Testament. 
(See St. Matthew xxv. 40, &c, and St. Paul's Epistles 
passim.) 
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feelings of hatred or unkindness, it is rare 
that the merits of one brother are very 
clearly seen or acknowledged by another. 
It is observable that St. John does not in 
his Gospel mention his brother by name, 
or even, except generally in chapter xxi., 
allude to him in any way, as he unmistake- 
ably does to himself, though his brother 
seems to have been one of the most dis- 
tinguished of the disciples, having been 
selected by his Master together with St. 
John and St. Peter to witness the liaising 
from Death of the daughter of the ruler of 
the synagogue, 1 the Transfiguration, 3 and 
also the Agony in the garden. 8 



1 St Mark v. 37 ; St Luke viii. 1. 

2 St Matthew xviL 1 ; St Mark ix. 2 ; St. Luke 
ix. 28. 

3 St Matthew xxvi 37; St. Mark xiv. ,33. "A 
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But if brothers be really friends, such a 
friendship in beauty and strength can hardly 
be surpassed, and a faithful brother is above 
the gold of Ophir. 1 The common tie and 

prophet is not without honour, but in his own country, 
and among his own kin, and in his own house " (St. 
Mark vi. 4). This is descriptive of a similar feeling to 
that mentioned in the text, and it would appear that 
his brethren (whether by that expression is meant his 
own brothers, or, as St. Jerome and others consider, 
though the question is a much disputed one, his 
cousins, the sons of his mother's sister, the wife of 
Cleophas) were not very ready to acknowledge or be- 
lieve in the works of Christ (St John vii. 5). As to 
the sense in which Christ Himself might have used the 
word " brother," or " brethren," see St. Mark iii. 31, &c, 
and St John xx. 17. St. John in his Gospel mentions 
among the disciples by name, Simon Peter and his 
brother Andrew, and Philip, and Thomas, and Judas 
the brother of James, besides Judas Iscariot ; and he 
also in the last chapter (xxi., the genuineness of which 
is doubted), mentions generally " the sons of Zebedee 
and two other disciples." 
1 Ecclesiasticus vii. 18. 
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bond of union created by birth, the same 
associations of childhood and youth, which 
both must have shared alike, the many 
scenes of happiness and sorrow through 
which both must have together passed — all 
must tend to cement an affection, which, if 
truly created, no time could then weaken, 
and no distance, or even lengthened sepa- 
ration, could diminish or annul. Rare in- 
deed though it may be, yet certain it is that 
such fraternal friendships have existed, and 
no doubt still exist, and fortunate are those, 
who from their own experience can prove 
their existence. Nothing could exceed the 
affectionate attachment which there always 
was between Columbus and his brothers, 
or the devotion which they manifested to 
one another through life ; and in a letter to 
his eldest son, Diego, he feelingly expresses 
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his deep sense of the value of such a relation- 
ship. He writes thus : " To thy brother 
conduct thyself as the elder brother should 
unto the younger. Thou hast no other, 
and I praise God that this is such a one as 
thou dost need. Ten brothers would not 
be too many for thee. Never have I found 
a better friend to right or left than my 
brothers." 1 Bacon, too, in the depth of his 
love for his " dear brother," dedicated his 
Essays to him as being " next himself." 

Friendship can rarely exist between 
persons where there is a great disparity 
in rank and position of life. The difference 
in means, and the society in which they 
move, usually necessitates a difference in 
opinions, thoughts, and habits, which are 

4 Washington Irving's "Life of Columbus," book 
xviii. c. 3. 
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inconsistent with a lasting friendship. Such 
friendships, if they can be said to exist at 
all, are usually short-lived, and never can 
stand the ordeal through which they must 
have to pass. Princes generally choose 
" their friends and dependences according 
to the composition of their own nature," 1 
and use them only while it may serve their 
pleasure and convenience. 

" I know you all, and will a while uphold 
The unyoked humour of your idleness," &c. 2 

Such a companionship is of course not 
meant to be friendship, but there is some- 
thing cold-blooded and selfish in the deter- 
mination beforehand to throw off com- 
panionship itself when the occasion should 

1 Bacon's " Advancement of Learning," book ii. p. 
202, edit. 1826. 

2 First part of " Henry IV." act i. sc. 2. 
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conveniently arise to call for it. But the 
poet is, as he always is, true to nature, and 
has only described what occurs in life. 
What is true of such a companionship is 
also but too frequently true of friendships so 
formed between persons who are placed so 
far apart in the scale of human existence. 
The feeling and spirit of perfect indepen- 
dence, without which no true friendship can 
exist, is sorely tried under such circum- 
stances. Happy the Sovereign who can 
find a personal friend to whom he can im- 
part his own troubles, and from whom he 
can receive the advice of truth. But though 
this may now-a-days be more within the 
limits of possibility, formerly it was attended 
with every species of risk and danger ; and 
death alone seems to have been considered 
the proper reward for a subject who had 
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behaved like a true friend to his sovereign, 
and had placed him under the greatest 
obligation. The Duke of Buckingham, who 
had helped Richard III. to the throne, fell 
a victim to the tyranny thus acquired ; and 
SirWilliamStanley received a similar return 
from Henry VII. for the assistance so op- 
portunely given to him at Bosworth Field. 
Such despots may look with favour on their 
ministers or servants while they require 
their help, but friendship with them is, of 
course, impossible. 

" Haec est enim tyrannorum vita, in qud 
nulla fides, nulla caritas, nulla stabilis be- 
nevolentiae potest esse fiducia, omnia semper 
suspecta atque sollicita, nullus locus ami- 
citiae." * 

1 Cicero, " De Amicitia," xv. 2. 
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And -^Eschylus writes, — 

evetm yap vug tovto rjj rvpavvidi 
voarjfia, tolq <j>t\oi(n fir) veiroiQevat. 1 

And also Young, — 

" Poor is the friendless master of a world, 
A world in purchase for a friend is gain." 2 

Such may have been the feelings of Dio- 
nysius, when, on witnessing the friendship 
between Damon and Phintias, as each 
wished to sacrifice his own life so that his 
friend's might be preserved, he asked to be 
joined as a third in such a friendship. 8 The 
addition was not perhaps a pleasant or 
acceptable one, but it proves the tyrant's 
admiration of such affection, and the want 



1 -^schylus, " Prometheus," v. 232. 

2 Young, "Night Thoughts," ii. v. 574, &c. 

3 Cicero, "De Officiis," lib. iii. s. 10. 
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he had perhaps bitterly felt through life of 
the means of possessing it. 

But those days of tyranny have, in this 
country at least, long since passed away, 
and the savage unrelenting cruelty of a 
Henry VIII. or Queen Elizabeth has be- 
come a matter of history, and of history 
alone. While the power of life or death is 
in the hands of the despot himself, his will 
or caprice may in a moment turn him from 
friendship to hatred ; and from the hatred 
of the despot to the grave of a subject the 
step is but short. It signifies, of course, 
very little how the power is exercised for 
such a purpose, whether by judicial murder 
(by which perhaps this country has been 
more disgraced than any other), or, without 
the mockery of a trial, by the hand of the 
State assassin ; still, the fear produced by 
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the existence of such a power necessarily 
destroys the possibility of friendship. The 
history of the world tells us of but few 
friendships which have been formed under 
such circumstances ; and where they have 
been formed, the result (as in that between 
Tiberius and Sejanus) has generally proved 
a warning of the danger of following such 
an example. There is a small anecdote 
which Roper tells : " One day, when I saw 
the king (Henry VIII.) walking with my 
father-in-law, Sir Thomas More, for an hour, 
holding his arm about his neck, I rejoiced, 
and said to Sir Thomas, ' how happy he 
was whom the king so familiarly enter- 
tained, as I had never seen anyone before 
except Cardinal Wolsey ! ' 'I thank my 
lord, son/ said Sir Thomas, 1 1 find his 
Grace my very good lord indeed, and I 
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believe he doth as singularly favour me as 
any other subject within this realm; howbeit, 
son Roper, I may tell thee, I have no cause 
to be proud thereof, for I know that if my 
head would win him a castle in France, it 
should not fail to go / " l The end but too 
truly proved how rightly he had estimated 
the value of the regard of such a monarch. 
The bitter termination of the memorable 
friendship between Queen Anne and the 
Duchess of Marlborough also shows how 
easily such affections could be abandoned, 
and how the heart, at least of one, could 
become as callous as if those affections had 
never existed. The reflections of the Duke 
of Marlborough on the dissolution of this 



" Lectures on Great Men," by Frederic Myers, 
p. 183. Sixth edition. 
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friendship are beautifully expressed in a letter 
from him to the Duchess, in which he writes : 
"It has always been my observation in dis- 
putes, especially in that of kindness and 
friendship, that all reproaches, though ever 
so just, serve to no end but making the 
breach wider. I cannot help being of opinion 
that, however insignificant we may be, there 
is a Power above that puts a period to our 
happiness or unhappiness. If anybody had 
told me eight years ago, that after such 
great success, and after you had been a 
faithful servant for twenty-seven years, even 
in the queen's lifetime we should be obliged 
to seek happiness in a retired life, I could 
not have believed that possible." 1 



1 " Memoirs of Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough," by 
Mrs. A. T. Thompson, c. viii. vol. 2. 
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There are many temperaments and dis- 
positions which are quite incapable of 
friendship, and those so constituted may 
obtain wealth, position, honour, and fame, 
but friendship they cannot have. " I am 
perfectly satisfied," says Byron, "that there 
is something in the poetic temperament 
which is incompatible with friendship." l 
Without pretending to decide so difficult a 
point, we may conclude that Byron at least 
felt, as he himself expresses it, that he had 
no genius for friendship, 2 and it may be that 
the warmth and waywardness of disposition 
by which genius is often characterized, 



1 The " New Monthly Magazine " for August, 1832, 
No. cxl., in an article entitled, " Journal of Conversa- 
tions with Lord Byron." 

2 Moore's "Life of Byron," p. 201. Galignani edit. 
1831. 
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its eccentricities and sensibility, render it 
unfit for the performance of the duties of 
friendship. It often exists in such charac- 
ters in idea and feeling alone, and they can 
paint the passion, while they sigh in vain 
for an object on which to bestow it. The 
object, if found, would probably be one 
which could never thwart them in word or 
deed, and the fidelity of whose attachment 
at the same time could not be doubted. In 
such a spirit is the epitaph written by Byron 
on his dog,— 

" To mark a friend's remains these stones arise ; 
I never knew but one, and here he lies." 

And certainly it may be added, in support 
of Byron's feeling, that Pope says, " His- 
tories are more full of examples of the 
fidelity of dogs than of friends/ ' Or the 
object, with such characters, may exist only 
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in the imagination, and fancy may so clothe 
it, and 

" Give to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name," x 

that the mind may at last believe its Lycidas 
once lived as represented by it, and pour 
its sorrows over a tomb which contains 
nothing that, when in life, existed as a 
friend. 

The great difficulties which may arise in 
the performance of the duties of friendship, 
and the doubts, it may be, which constantly 
occur as to how far, and to what objects 
these duties should extend, all necessarily 
tend to render the duration of friendship a 



1 " Midsummer Night's Dream," act v. sc. i. The 
sonnets of Shakspeare (however interpreted or under- 
stood) breathe the spirit of more impassioned friend 
ship than has ever yet appeared in any language. 
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matter of the greatest uncertainty, and to 
make it rare that it should last to the end 
of life. Though no man can be called upon 
to sacrifice his fortune or his life on behalf 
of his friend, still friends have been found 
who, in the nobility of their nature, have 
been prepared to devote everything, even 
life itself, to such a service. 

" His worth is great, valiant he is and temperate, 
And one that never thinks his life his own 
If his friend need it." 1 

When, on the 21st of June, 1792, the in- 
furiated mob broke into the Tuileries, and 
mistook Madame Elizabeth for the Queen, 
the object of their hate, Madame Elizabeth 
begged that no one should undeceive them, 
and was ready her life should be sacrificed 

1 Beaumont and Fletcher, " The Maid's Tragedy," 
act i. sc. 1. 
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so that the Queen's should be saved. 1 But 
it is rare that friendships are put to such a 
test, and moderation in affection has been 
counselled, so that no such demand can be 
made upon, or expected from it 

Xprjy yap ptrplag tie dXXrjXovc 
<f>t\la£ OvarovQ dvcuctpvaadai, 
Kal pi) irpoc fiucpoy pveXov ^i^dc, 
tvXvra & etvai oripyrflpa <f>pevwv f 



1 When Napoleon, on his retreat from the field of 
Leipsic, had to cross over a narrow bridge which was 
commanded by the enemy's fire, he changed hats with 
a grenadier, gave him the well-known cocked hat, 
which was so marked an object for a shot, taking him- 
self the undistinguished one of the grenadier. Whether 
this was an act of friendship or necessity on the part of 
the grenadier, or whether the damnosa Juereditas, so 
kindly given, was ever worn by him, it is quite un- 
necessary to determine, but it only shows how the 
happy prudence of a General can conveniently suggest 
a mistake should be made in order to effect the preser- 
vation of his own life. 
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diro t &(rcur&at ical Hvvrsivai' 
to S 1 vwtp hitTffwv fiiav utBlveiv 
y\ivyay \a\tirbv (iapoc, «c /cayw 
r^cS' wrepaXyw. 1 

The trials which friendships have to 
undergo are frequently incurred in the 
favours that may be asked, the places that 
may be given, or requests for assistance 
that may be made, under circumstances 
when it may be difficult to yield to the de- 
mand. To reciprocate acts of generosity 
and kindness is the natural desire of friend- 
ship, and, in the common affairs of life, 
usually its constant pleasure. But when 
the stations in life between those who 
started in youth as friends have become 
different, and the favours to be granted are 
only on one side, such friendships may be- 

1 Euripides, " Hippolytus," v. 252. 
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come irksome, and, except in higher natures, 
are rarely of long duration. To ask for a 
place, for which he who asks is really unfit 
(a fact which it is not likely he can be 
made to understand), is to make a request 
which ought to be refused, though the 
refusal may weaken, or perhaps destroy 
friendship. "In omni re considerandum 
est et quid postules ab amico, et quid 
patiare a te impetrari." 1 On the other 
hand, to forward a friend's interest and 
to place him in the vantage ground to 
do good, to which his abilities are equal, 
and where they could exercise their full 
power, this may be a still greater trial of 
friendship, which few are endowed with 
sufficient nobility of nature to pass through 

1 Cicero, "De Amicitia," xx. 76. 
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without reproach. Whatever readiness 
there may be in some dispositions to assist 
a friend in the acquisition of wealth, or, at 
all events, of a competence, there usually is 
a reluctance to acknowledge his superiority 
in intellect and genius, or to place him in 
a position where that superiority may be 
made manifest to the world. 1 How long 
Bacon had to wait before his relations could 
be induced to help him to rise to a height 
for which nature had fitted him (as they 
well knew), but to which, in his case, as 
with inferior intellects, a winding stair could 
alone most surely lead. 

Solomon says — " He that blesseth his 
friend with a loud voice, rising early in the 
morning, it shall be counted a curse to him. ,,a 

1 Martial, Kb. viii. ep. 18. 2 Proverbs xxvii. 14. 
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Certainly immoderate praise is not likely 
to do good to the object of it, and for that 
reason might rather be expected from an 
enemy than a friend. It is the quiet ap- 
probation and judicious praise, when given, 
should the occasion call for it, with sincerity 
and feelings above all suspicion, which are 
the marks of true affection, and an in- 
fluence for all good. It is indeed one of the 
strongest proofs of friendship, when a friend 
not only takes pleasure in praising his 
friend, but also in seeing him advanced in 
honour and reputation before himself. 

It has been said, " Do good unto thy 
friend before thou die, and according to thy 
ability stretch out thy hand and give to 
him." 1 This maxim, though it would seem 

1 Ecclesiasticus xiv. 13. 
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to suggest that friendship should be practi- 
cally proved by acts of generosity, before 
it is severed by death, yet is somewhat 
ambiguous as to the time and occasion 
when such acts should be performed. It 
seems to intimate that friendship might be 
satisfied by the performance of only one act 
of goodness towards a friend during life, 
however liberal it may be suggested that 
act should be, and which probably might, 
under such a maxim, be, like making a will, 
indefinitely postponed, and consequently 
sometimes never done at all. It is of course 
in the reciprocity of affection, not of gifts, 
by which friendship is proved, and which 
cannot be estimated by the unworthy, and, 
so to speak, mercantile consideration of 
benefits conferred and benefits received. 
Such an estimate is of course impossible, 
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from the different positions and opportuni- 
ties of doing good which friends may pos- 
sess in life. A man may sometimes do 
more for a friend than he can do for him- 
self, for he can say in his friend's favour 
what he cannot say for himself, and be 
more earnest in any request he may make 
for another's advantage than for his own. 
The goodness, however, which it is the 
object of friendship to acquire, is no doubt 
principally to be found in the many acts of 
sympathy and kindness, both in word and 
deed, for which the opportunity arises in 
constant intercourse, and which no language 
can adequately describe. But a man cannot 
be said to have any very strong or sincere 
friendship, if he refuses his friend the assist- 
ance it is in his power. to give him, and 
which his friend has, it may be, on every 
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consideration a right to solicit and expect. 
That indeed is a good fable, and descriptive 
of the love that in the highest degree 
should exist among friends, which teaches 
that they should share alike, not only fame 
and fortune, but, like Castor and Pollux, 
immortality itself. When two hearts are 
united in one, whether by marriage or 
friendship, the same wound which is inflicted 
upon one will be equally felt as inflicted upon 
both, and the fate of one for weal or for woe 
is entwined with that of the other — 

" Nelle scole d* amor che non s'apprende? 

Ivi si fe* costei guerriera ardita ; 

Va sempre affissa al caro fianco, e pende 

Da un fato 1' una e V altra vita. 

Colpo ch' ad un sol noccia unqua non scende, 

Ma indiviso e il dolor d' ogni ferita : 

E spesso e T un ferito, e V altro langue, 

E versa P alma quel, se questa il sangue " l 

1 Tasso, "La Gerusalemme Iiberata," cant. i. st. 57. 
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Where indeed the pursuits in life are 
different, and the one friend is, say, for in- 
stance, devoted to public, and the other to 
private life, then a similarity of tastes and 
refinement of mind may cement the purest 
of friendships, as that between Cicero and 
Atticus. No request for place or power, 
no contests between conflicting interests are 
likely to ensue, which may disturb such a 
friendship. The mere disputations, which 
the ingenuity of intellect can suggest, can 
only, as between Solomon and Hiram, 1 or 
Sir Thomas More and Erasmus, add a zest 
and piquancy to the intimacy between such 
friends. These are the friendships of man- 
hood, perhaps the best and the strongest, 
especially if they have grown with the 



1 Josephus, " Antiq." lib. viii. c. 5 ; c. Ap. lib. i. 
c. 17. 
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growth and strengthened with the strength 
from youth, but which have, as far as ex- 
perience seems to lead us to believe, usually 
been formed after youth has passed away. 

A love of the same sports in manhood 
has frequently led to as strong an intimacy, 
if not to friendship, as any that has been 
similarly formed in youth, and the " musical 
discord " of the hounds is said to have 
often awakened a true and hearty, though 
perhaps not a very refined sentiment of 
regard between companions in the hunting 
field. What was said by Dr. Johnson of 
Garrick, " that he had many friends but no 
friend," may usually be applied to such 
companionships, for the boisterous enjoy- 
ment of the sport in which so many join, 
and the jovial mirth which springs from it, 
either in the field or at the table, are gene- 
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rally calculated to produce that result. 
But if, indeed, friendship or intimacy be 
thus formed, it would probably cease as 
soon as the habit or opportunity of indulg- 
ing in the same sports together had passed 
away ; and if one of the friends migrated to 
another country, or even county, it might 
be a similar friendship might readily be 
formed under the auspices of another pack 
of hounds. Such friendships, too, are 
rarely put to the test by any severe trial, 
unless perhaps the one friend seeks to 
borrow of the other some favorite hunter, 
or crosses his path in the hunting field when 
in full cry ; which latter would probably lead 
at once to the sacrifice of the character of 
both sportsman and friend, and be considered 
an offence not to be forgiven. 

Certainly the disposition of mind natu- 
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rally induced by the indulgence in such 
sports is not the one which has generally 
been considered most favourable to friend- 
ship. Hume, in speaking of the study of 
the beauties of poetry, eloquence, music or 
painting, says, " They give a certain ele- 
gance of sentiment to which the rest of 
mankind are strangers. The emotions 
which they excite are soft and tender. 
They draw off the mind from the hurry 
of business and interest, cherish reflection, 
dispose to tranquillity, and produce an 
agreeable melancholy, which, of all dispo- 
sitions of the mind, is the best suited to 
love and friendship." x 



1 Hume, Essay "On the Delicacy of Taste and Pas- 
sion." Sir Arthur Helps (" The Spanish Conquest in 
America," bookviii. c. i) seems to fancy that Friendship 
" flourished more, as being more needed, in rude, hard 
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The affection of nurses and tutors to- 
wards those who have been entrusted to 
their care, may rather be classed as humiles 
amicituB) which can never be placed in the 
category of friendships, however strong 
and kindly the mutual feelings may be 
which are called forth by such a relation- 
ship. They may last indeed according to 
their nature, for no trial in after-life is 
likely to interfere with the affections apd 
sympathies so created. 

It is not well to be a judge in a cause in 
which your friend is concerned, for it may 
be difficult in such a case to give a judg- 
ment, which, however conscious you might 
yourself be that it was right, would be 

times," and he adds, "like hospitality in a partially 
civilized country :" an opinion, it is to be hoped, as in- 
correct as it is barbarous. 
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above all suspicion. If it was in favour 
of your friend, he, who was defeated, might 
insinuate that your judgment was weak, 
though your feelings were strong, so that, 
consequently, your feelings had got the 
better of your judgment. If it was against 
your friend, it would perhaps be said, you 
had decided wrongly from a desire to be 
praised for impartiality, and from the want 
of moral courage to meet an imputation of 
partiality. Lucius Brutus was indeed un- 
fortunate in being placed in a position 
which called upon him to decide on the 
fate of his sons. 

" Infelix ! utcunque ferent ea facta minores ; 
Vincet amor patriae, laudumque immensa cupido." 1 



1 " ^Eneid," lib. vi. v. 823. 

" Unhappy man ! to break the pious laws 
Of nature, pleading in his children's cause ! 
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It is possible the latter motive prevailed 
over the former, though the love of country 
was peculiarly ardent both in Greece and 
Rome, and was supposed to cover a multi- 
tude of sins. So Marcus Brutus sacrificed 
his friend to what he considered the good 
of his country, but that act of treachery 
never prospered, and only paved the way 
more readily to the despotism which fol- 
lowed, and for which, no doubt, Rome was 
ripe. 

It may be a trial hard to bear, if you see 
your friend acting either in public or pri- 
vate life against what you feel to be right : 
you can only tender him your counsel and 



Howe'er the doubtful fact is understood, 
Tis love of honour, and his country's good : 
The Consul, not the Father, sheds the blood." 

Dryden, JEn. vi. 
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advice, leaving him at liberty to follow 
your judgment if he thinks fit ; but an act of 
treachery, even in matters of comparatively 
slight importance, can never be forgiven, 
and at once puts an end to friendship. 1 It 
is of course very possible that advice given 
under such circumstances would not be 
followed, and might be met in a similar 
spirit to that in which the archbishop of 
Granada received Gil Bias, when, from a 
sense of fidelity and duty, and in compli- 
ance with the earnest injunctions of the 
archbishop himself, Gil Bias ventured to 
tell him that his sermons had a little fallen 
off in force and effect, and were not quite 
so powerful as formerly* " A Dieu ne plaise," 
said the archbishop, "a Dieu ne plaise 

1 Ecclesiasticus xxil 22, xxvii. 21. 
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que je vous reproche votre hardiesse. II 
faudrait que je fusse bien injuste. Je ne 
trouve point du tout mauvais que vous 
me disiez votre sentiment. Cest votre 
sentiment seul que je trouve mauvais. J'ai 
6t6 furieusement la dupe de votre intelli- 
gence born£e Adieu, monsieur Gil 

Bias ; je vous souhaite toutes sortes de 
prosp£rit6s, avec un peu plus de goftt." * 

If even it were plrobable that the advice 
would not be followed, it is only right to 
offer it, and to endeavour at least to save 
your friend from the evil you believe to be 
impending over him. Thus liberavisti 
animam tuam, and performed the duty 
which affection demands, come what 
may. To give and to receive advice with 

1 " Gil Bias," liv, vii. c. 4. 
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freedom and kindness is an indispensable 
mark of friendship, but the advice so given 
should be given without bitterness or re- 
proach. To give advice which flattery 
would suggest, or to assent to an opinion 
or course of conduct you believe to be 
wrong, is instead of acting like a friend to 
be worse than an enemy, for we may learn 
more from an enemy than from an obse- 
quious friend. It is indeed impossible to 
over-estimate the value of the counsel 
given by a true friend, who generally has 
a clearer vision of another's interest than 
a man has of his own, without any pre- 
judices to disturb it, and without that self- 
deception, which every man is prone to 
practise on himself. 

There must, of course, be limits to friend- 
ship, and no one can be called upon in the 
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service of his friend to violate any duty, 
which must be held sacred. If it were 
proposed to join in the commission of any 
crime, or to do any wrong or unlawful act 
whatever, it is obvious that no one can 
have a right to make such a request, nor, 
if made, ought any one to be induced to 
grant it. Nor can the conduct, however 
remarkable it might be for the fidelity and 
attachment which gave rise to it, of that 
servant be justified, who, when his master 
was on his trial for his life, gave perjured 
evidence in his favour, in order to secure 
his acquittal. When asked afterwards how 
he came to call God to witness what he 
knew was not true, he said that, whatever 
sin he had committed he would sooner 
trust his soul to the Almighty than his 
master's life to his accusers. 
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Should a crime be committed by a friend, 
the opinion of the friend's worth and honour 
must be hopelessly abandoned, and friend- 
ship cannot exist as before. The friend- 
ship between Bacon and Essex was not 

likely to have been continued after the 

« 

treason committed by. the latter, even if 
Bacon had not appeared as counsel against 
Essex on his trial; a duty which Bacon, 
when commanded to do so in the service 
of the queen, could not, however reluctant, 
have refused to perform. * And if the 
famed ring had been given by the countess 
of Nottingham to Queen Elizabeth, the life 
of Essex might indeed have been spared, 
but his character for truth, fidelity, and 
honour must still have been gone for ever. 

1 Bacon's "Apology," p. 222, edit. 1826. 
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It is well indeed when friendships have 
no such unfortunate or abrupt termina- 
tion, but if from any cause they should 
be discontinued and abandoned, "magis 
decere censent sapientes amicitias sensim 
dissuere quarri repente praecidere." 1 But 
though the blow may thus be softened, it 
is well indeed if no scar is left which may 
be a disfigurement and misery through life. 
The pangs of injured and lost friendship, 
the destruction of hopes which have 
been once fondly cherished, and the con- 
sciousness of being a " friend remembered 
not," 2 are biting sorrows which are often 
too deep for tears, and which no language 
can express. These feelings are well de- 
lineated in some beautiful lines by Gregory 



1 Cicero, " De Officiis," lib. i. s. 33. 

2 " As You Like It," act ii. sc. 7. 
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Nazianzen, on the dissolution of his friend- 
ship with Basil and the treatment he re- 
ceived from him. 

7T0V0L KOLVOL \6yttiV, 

'Ofi6<rrey6c re Kal <rvye<moc fiiog, 
Nov? elc iv dfjupotv, 
AtaorecWrai irdvra Ky{> purr ai ^a/Licu, 
Avpat <pepov<ri rag iraXatdg cXir/dag. 1 

It has been said, and the saying has 
been (perhaps improperly) attributed to 
Bias, one of the seven men, who certainly 
in a very early state of the world, and 
when wisdom was probably not very pre- 
valent, were in repute for it, that you 
should so live with a friend as if you ex- 
pected he might some day become your 
enemy; a strange doctrine, as if it were 
possible friendship could exist, when the 

1 Tom. ii. p. 8. Gibbon, " The Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire," c xxvii. 
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possibility of disunion and enmity was 
ever present to your thoughts. The fear 
no doubt meant to be suggested is, lest 
secrets should be revealed, or acts made 
known, which it might be desirable should 
not be proclaimed to the world. 

But it probably may with truth be 
asserted that no man ever yet had a friend 
to whom he would communicate all. the 
faults, peccadilloes, and weaknesses, which 
he was himself conscious could be laid to 
his charge, and it is not likely that any re- 
velation could be made but of acts of kind- 
ness and generosity, of which it would be 
well for a friend, so alienated, for his own 
sake not to speak. If, indeed, the mu- 
tual affections have been unfortunately 
destroyed, and the love which once ex- 
isted has been turned into hatred, bitter 
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and unforgiving is proverbially that hatred 
likely to be. Then indeed a person thus 
unhappily circumstanced, might probably 
envy the powers so marvellously possessed 
by Dante, Michael Angelo, and Rubens, of 
being able to describe the punishment 
which his enemy in this world ought to 
receive in the next. But such abandon- 
ment of affection it is painful to consider, 
and it is the saddest view of human nature 
to contemplate enmity, where once was 
love, and the conflict of passions where 
once all was peace. Those indeed have 
been truly blessed, whose friendship nothing 
through life has ruffled or disturbed, and 
which, whether it has been tried in pros- 
perity or adversity, has passed through 
the trial unscathed, and only been rendered 
purer and stronger by the ordeal it has 
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undergone. And if before life had seemed 
to have run its course, should one friend 
have been called away, and the union of 
two such hearts irrevocably dissolved, there 
would then be the melancholy consolation, 
though consolation it would be, 1 

" Tis better to have loved and lost, 
Than never to have loved at all." l 

1 Tennyson, " In Memoriam," xxvii. 



THE END. 
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